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BOOK NOTICES. 

Legends of the Micmacs. By the Rev. Silas Tertius Rand, D. D., 
D.O.L., LL.D. Wellesley Philological Publicatiom. New York 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co. \_Boston, N. Wilson & Co.^, 
1894, 8°, xlvi, 452 pp. 

The compiler of this collection is the late Dr. Rand, for forty 
years a missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, 
and author of a dictionary of the language and of numerous 
other works relating to that tribe. The Micmacs are the eastern- 
most tribe of the Algonquian stock, and although still retaining 
most of their primitive habits, their mental life has been strongly 
influenced by three centuries of contact with French Catholic 
priests and fishermen, a fact which becomes apparent as soon 
as we examine the legends. 

As a contribution to aboriginal mythology the book is a griev- 
ous disappointment. As a warning to ethnologists it is an 
unqualified success. It might seem, at first thought, that a 
scholarly man who had lived in intimate acquaintance with a 
tribe of Indians until he spoke the language almost as his 
mother tongue might be able, when he set about it, to give us 
such an account of their myths and traditions as would possess 
some scientific value. The book shows, however, an utter in- 
ability to discriminate between the true and the false, and a com- 
plete ignorance of the aboriginal range of thought, with the 
result that we find the Arabian Nights and Grimm's Fairy Tales 
given as Micmac legends. The same mistake was made by 
Father Petitot, who publishes the story of " Brother Lustig " as 
one of a volume of Indian tales, although it contains not a single 
aboriginal idea. Like other children, Indians are fond of stories, 
and readily learn and repeat anything in that line that strikes 
their fancy. They have been learning fairy stories from French 
voyageurs and Highland trappers for at least two centuries, and 
have had descriptions of heaven and hell, of angels and devils for 
as long a period. There is probably today not a tribe on the 
continent that has not assimilated some of this material, but 
when we compare this collection by the Rev. Rand with the 
Pawnee and Blackfoot tales of such an investigator as Dr. Grin- 
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nell the difference between the genuine and the borrowed is at 
once evident. 

The author himself, in his introduction, unconsciously shows 
us how these " white man stories " come among the Indians 
and how direct is the line of descent. His first instructor in the 
language was a Frenchman " who had lived among the Indians 
nearly all hia life and could talk both French and Micmac very 
fluently." This man's father had been a French sailor who had 
drifted to Nova Scotia. " The son lived among the Micmacs, 
married one of them, and translated his name, Joseph Ruisseaux, 
into Joseph Brooks. He rendered me great service in mastering 
the Micmac language, and it was from his lips that I first 
learned of the wonderful legends that, after confirmation by 
many old Indians, I subsequently gave to the world." 

Then he goes on to tell us genuine Indian stories of Glooscap, 
of Kitpooseagunow, and other aboriginal gods and heroes, stories 
which are full of interest and value to the ethnologist, but which 
are so mixed up with such tales as " The Prince and the Peasant 
Girl " and "The King's Daughter and the Man Servant " that it 
is hardly worth while to try to separate Micmac from missionary. 
Several times, indeed, he seems to have his doubts, but his final 
verdict is always for the stories. For instance, he gives us " The 
Prince and the Peasant Girl," which begins : 

" There was once a king who had two sons and one daughter. 
He lived in a large town and had many fine horses, many serv- 
ants, and seven donkeys. He was in the habit of driving out in 
his carriage and taking his queen and three children with him ; 
but when he did so he took, instead of horses, the seven donkeys 
to draw the carriage." Of this he says : " While it relates to 
the white people, it bears unmistakable marks of Indian author- 
ship. First, the king is supposed to have a neighbor king, so 
near that his son could go and bring his bride home in one day ; 
second, the king's business is supposed to be to look after the 
poor and to see that they are well supplied with seed potatoes ; 
third, it does not seem to have occurred to the author of the story 
that the poor peasant girl's education and previous training 
would be likely to appear occasionally and reveal her humble 
birth. All this is as natural as possible, as exhibiting the con- 
sciousness of the untutored Indian." (!) 

The story of " The Magical Food, Belt, and Flute " starts out : 
" There was once a king who owned a large farm in the neigh- 
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borhood of the town where he resided ; the farm was cultivated 
by a man who paid rent for it to the king." The man dies, the 
rent comes due, with no money to pay it, so the widow " con- 
cludes to select one of the finest cows and sends the boy off to 
market to sell it." He admits that this story " has a tinge of 
modernism about it," but because the stupid boy turns out to 
be a hero he concludes that there is " an unmistakable Indian 
stamp to the story. Their legends delight in making tiny, in- 
significant things perform great wonders." Is it possible he 
never heard of Tom Thumb ? 

The book contains many good things and is interesting 
throughout, but is of little scientific value except to the ethnol- 
ogist already sufficiently familiar with the subject to be able to 
sift the material. James Mooney. 



The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles F. Lummis. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sorts, 1893, 8°, xii, 310 pp., 38 ill. $2.60. 

Any one who has visited the extreme Southwest will at once 
identify with it the name of this new book — the " Land of 
Pretty Soon ; " or, as Mr. Lummis also aptly terms it, " The 
National Rip Van Winkle — the United States which is not 
United States." The writings of Mr. Lummis are doing a great 
good by affording the general student of the history and eth- 
nology of the Southwest a more correct solution of this " Great 
American Mystery" than he could otherwise gain, divorced 
from the many popular fallacies with which most of the litera- 
ture on this region is so replete. Fortunately for the author, 
in his scientific work he has been under the tutelage of Bande- 
lier, to whom he alludes as the founder of the new school of 
American archeology, " for science is but little the richer for the 
peckings of others at this field." 

The Land of Poco Tiempo is well described. "'Lo' who 
is not poor " is the title of a chapter devoted to the Pueblo 
Indians, " the most striking ethnologic figure in our America 
to-day. . . . He is the one racial man who enjoys two reli- 
gions, irreconcilable yet reconciled ; two currencies, millenniums 
apart in the world's ripening ; two sets of tools as far asunder 
as the Stone Age from the locomotive ; two sets of laws, one 
coeval with Confucius and the other with the Supreme Court ; 



